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“Execution of a Criminal in the Sandwich Islands, 





” A modern voyager, relating the par- 


‘ficulars of his being cast away on a 


esert shore, says, * After having 
Walked eleven hours without having 
traced the print of a human:foot; to my 


& great comfort and delight, I saw a man 
angi 


ng upon a gibbets my pleasure at 


“the cheering prospect was inexpressi- 


», for it convinced me that'l was in 


S 


» @eivitized country.”” Was ever'civilj- 


Zation so libelled? Never, we believe, 
wad yet the charge is too true, for the 
rous punishments, the hangings, 


: wham racks and tortures of the 
i 


htened nations of Europe are not 
@ly a reproach on its character, but if 


‘ oan by the untutored Indian, or 


he half-man half-savage of new or un- 
¢xplored regions, would be pronounced 
aeevolting and barbarous, 
/ The subject of our plate for this week 
has Induced these reflections. It repre- 


sents the execution of a criminal in the 


@andwich Islands, as described by M. 
Arago, in: his interesting Narrative of 


_ Freyeinet’s Voyage round the World. 


tThe punishment of death is inflicted 
Vou. I 


wethea 


in various ways in the Sandwich Islands, 
and, as if suffering was regarded as 
nothing, they begin by subjecting the. 
criminal to a fast of forty-eight hours. 
This practice bef differs from the 
system of the Brazilian tribes, who, 
previously to punishing, tedulge their 
prisoners of war with every pleasure 
which can make them regret the. loss 
of life. Here, as soon as the two days” 
fast is terminated, they conduct 
criminal bound to a mogi, atthe door 
of which the high priest is waitmg for 
him, and pronounees a certain formula. 
Two or three persons then lay the cri- 
minal down on a piece of wood placing 
his head on a stone, while the execu- 
tioner, whe is chosen indiscriminately 
from among the most athletic of the 
spectators, despatches him by a violent 
blow on the forehead with a elub, as 
exhibited in our engraving. His body 
is either interred immediately, or left 
to the birds of prey, according to the 
pin 4 the priest, or the nature of the 
crime: 

The Sandwich islanders have another 

ce 
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mode of execution by strangulation : 
the criminal is fixed with his back to a 
cocoa-But tree, and strangled by two 
men, who pass a cord round his neck, 
and-‘draw it with great‘force, support- 
‘ing themselves by another tree at a 
short distance from the first. 





ANTIQUITY OF HATS, SHOES, 
. AND PATTENS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Harts were-first seen about the year 
1400, at which time they became of 
use for country wear, riding, &. F. 
Daniel relates, that when Charles II. 
made his public entry into Rouen, in 
1449, he had on a hat lined with red 
velvet, and surmounted with a plume, 
or tuft of feathers; he adds, thatit is 
from this entry, or at least under this 
reign, that the use of hats and caps 
is to be dated, which heneeforward be- 
gan to take place of the chaperons and 
hoods that had been worn before. In 
process of time, from the laity, the cler- 
gy also took this part of the habit, bat 
it. was looked upon as a great abuse, 
and several regulations were publish- 
ed, forbidding any priest, or religious 
person, to appear abroad in a hat with- 
out coronets, and enjoining them to 
keep to the use of chaperons made of 
black cloth with decent coronets; if they 
were poor, they were at least to have 
coronets fastened to their hats, and this 
upon penalty of suspension and excom- 
munication. But in modern days hats 
are made in shape according to the 
-whim of the wearer, and we have the 
Joliffe—the Noble Duke—the Regent— 
the Collegian—the Dandy, &c. and to 
crown all, a scientific treatise on that 
‘ornament of the caput. 

Suoes.—The history of the covering 
of the foot is very obscure. Baudoin, a 
shoe-maker by profession, has a learned 
treatise of the ancient shoe, ‘‘ De Solea 
Veterum,” where the origin, matter, 
form, &c. thereof are’ particularly in- 
quired into. Baudoin maintains that 
God, in giving Abraham skins of beasts 
to clothe him, did not leave him to go 
barefooted, but gave him shves of the 
same matter ; that after ram skins, men 
came to make shoes of rushes, brogm, 
paper, flax, silk, wood, iron, silver, and 
gold. Pliny says, that one Tychius, of 
Beeotia, was the first who used shoes ; 
Xenophon says 10,000 Greeks who fol- 
lowed Cyrus, wanting shoes in their 
retreat, covered their feet with raw 
skins. Caligula wore shoes enriched 
with precious stones. The Indians, 
like the Egyptians, wore shoes made 





of the bark of the papyrus. But in 

modern days we have well hammered 

soles, backed with bright revolving 

heels, and upper leather, which reflects 

the passing objects like Tae Mirror; 

and, as Gay says— 

‘¢ Let firm well-hammered soles pro- 
tect thy feet 

Thro’ freezing snows, and rains, and 
soaking sleet.” 

Patrens,—A patten, or a shoe of 
wood, with an iron ring, worn under the 
common shoe by women, to keep them 
from the dirt, Gay says the word is 
derived from Patty, where in Trivia, 
he says— ; 

‘‘ The Patten now supports each fru- 
gal dame, 
Which from blue-ey’d Patty takes the 


name ; 

But does not recommend its use in 
snow 3 

Let not the virgin tread these slipp’ry 


roads, 
The gath’ring fleece the hollow patten 
loads.” 


But——*‘* Good housewives 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens 
tread.” 

Solearius, in Latin, signifies a pattea- 
maker, a maker of horse-shoes, a shoe 
maker, cordwainer. But in the modem 
state of refined life the patten is looked 
upon with contempt by the fair part of 
creation, who trip away with fantastic 
toe, and scatter to and through, with 
the sculponea or clog, the London mud. 

P.T. W 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


DRAMATIC TRAVELS. 

The Diligence from Paris to Lyons. 

Madame de Staél (and. hers is the 
best name I know to lead off an essay) 
declared, that, were she going to the 
gallows, she would be busied all the 
way in scrutinizing the characters of 
her fellow-convicts. No doubt, she 
was thinking of the old times, when one 
Was sure to meet with good company, 
and plenty of it, in a trip to the guil- 
lotine. Not being over particular, I 
must prefer, for the scene of my ob- 
servations, a vehicle of less dispatch; 
for in running post to the other world, 
acoording to the supposition of the 
ever-supposing Baroness, I should be 
a deal too absorbed in number One to 
be at all dramatic. Such scenes are 
rather too much for a joke—and I here 
may mention having been for the first 
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time highly disgusted with the facetious 
Pierce Bean, for re ting the last 
scene of the condemned in one of his 
variegated caricatures. No—give me 
a Diligence, that pleasant misnomer, 
that with sixteen, eighteen, nay, twenty 
passengers, stowed in three cabins, and 
a parachute-looking affair called 
Cabriolet, at top, together with I know 
not how many tons weight of baggage. 
rolls along the pavé at the rate of two 
miles and a half per hour, stoppages 
non-included. ‘* Didst ever see a 
Diligence 2”” Wert thou ever, then, 
at Chelsea or Battle-bridge, at Green- 
wich or Brook-Green fair? Saw’st 
thou the elephant’s vehicle and habi- 
tation, or that of the lions? ‘ Walk in, 
gentlemen!” You may remember 
these. Such is a Diligence! And 
lumbering vehicles as they are, enough 
indeed to drown any John Bull in a 
flood of spleen, yet, let me tell you, 
the yard of the Messageries Royales 
beats out and out your White Horse 
Cellar, of your Swan with Two Necks. 
I don't talk of Portsmouth, or Liver- 
pool, or voyages in the sea-way, for 
“that beats Banagher,” as we Irish- 
tien say; butin the quiet, well-behaved, 
rowley-powley mode of travelling on 
dry land, the very sublime of tantali- 
zation is the Messageries. Only sup- 
pose one of our island brethren dropt 
there, one of those fellows, greedy of 
travel, with the organ of space pro- 
truding like a horn from the midst of 
his forehead, with what feelings must he 
peruse the inscriptions on the Diligence 
and over the bureaus—to Bayonne and 
Madrid—to Lyons, Turin, Milan, Rome, 
&c.—to Strasburg, Munich, Vienna— 
to Berlin—to St. Petersburg. Lord 
bless you, sir, *twould be as much as 
his life’s worth ! 

“ En route,” cries the eonducteur, 
“ Montez Messieurs ;” but before get- 
ting in, and, consequently, describing 
my company, I must premise that the 
Diligence has five horses; ’tis strange, 
bat I have always found that French 
Postilions, like poets, (is it poets?) 
delight in odd numbers. For many a 
Cogitative post was this point a subject 
of puzzle and annoyance to me. I 
asked the reason of all and every pos- 
tilion; they shook their-enormous cues, 
but answered nothing, till, at last, one 
fellow, more knowing than the rest. 
told me, with a sly look at his leg- 
boxes, that the odd horse was for his 

ts. This reason was fully adequate. 

Being all seated, we trotted off, and 
ere the coach reached Fontainbleau, I 
was in full possession of the country, 


profession, and opinions of my tellow- 
ngers. In spite of my wishing to 
a bit of a republican, I never yet 
encountered a society, great or small, 
without being thoroughly convinced of 
the non-existence and moral impos- 
sibility of equality: go where you 
will, there is always a cock of the 
walk. There was one here—a stout, 
well-built, comfortable Breton, of that 
province of France which preserves, in 
character, the similarity to Old En- 
gland, which its name and origin would 
lead us to expect. Our Breton, how- 
ever, was not all English: a sharp 
hook nose, and jaw of more than ordi- 
nary dimensions, bespoke the French- 
man. He accosted us all gaily, with- 
out any of that long ice-breaking con- 
versation about the weather, which 
generally occupies the first half-hour 
of our stage-coach journeys. Of the 
postilions, peasants, conducteur, &c. he 
demanded divers questions out of the 
window in an authoritative tone, desig- 
nating them with a supercilious, éu.— 
Sweet second person singular !—not 
when thus flung to a menial or inferior, 
but when the fascinating lip of the 
foreign fair allows, and replies with 
the endearing monosyllable. Reader, 
if thou intendest to act the gallant 
traveller, a kind now the most fashion- 
able amongst us, and strangely omitted 
by Sterne, and if in thy first adventure 
thine ears are saluted with the novel 
and delightful sounds of mon caur— 
je suis a vous, &c. Fc. believe tiem 
not. One tu, one va, one va-t-en, is 
worth a thousand pathetic sentences 
and protestations, unless, indeed—the 
lady should go so far as to call you her 
good friend, her bon ami, for that 
denotes a conquest won. Strange! 
that so vivacious a nation should use, 
in appearance, the coldest terms of en- 
deanhent, should mark their affection 
by one syllable, and its highest point 
by three.—‘‘ Mia respectable amie,” 
writes St. Preux to Julie. What a 
sentence for an English lover to preface 
a love-letter with !—‘* My respectable 
friend !""—O Jehu! 

The worthy Breton had received an- 
swers from, that is, made acquaintance 
with, all the inmates of our rumbling 
tabernacle, save and except one, an 
English dandy, who as yet had not 
recovered confidence enough in strange 

mpany to trust his mough with French. 

e, however, shewed his affability and 
wish to be conversable by admiring 
with his eyes and fingers the fur-pelisse 
of the Breton. Having felt it for some 
time, he demanded what it was made 

cc2 
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of?—** Wolf-skin.” To which, in the 
true dandy chain of argument, the 
Englishman redemanded, where such 
was to be had, and what it would cost ? 
‘6 Un coup de fustl 2” said the Breton. 
‘* And there are such animals here ?” 
said the Briton. ‘ Sure as a gun, in 
Bretagne,” said the other. About ten 
minutes had elapsed, when my dandy 
drew out his memorandum-book, as by 
stealth, andnoteddown—Mem. Wolves 
in Brittany. 

In the corner opposite to me sat an 
old corporal of the Ex, or imperial 
guard, as I soon found out, when the 
view of the little inn at Cour de France, 
where Napoleon passed the night of the 
surrender of Paris, and the Chateau of 
Fontainbleau, thescene ofthe Emperor’s 
first abdication, led us to talk of the 

reat man. The corporal had been in 

pain, and in Russia, and at Leipsic he 
had bidden adieu for a while to the 
grande armée, having got heartily 
tired of fighting all day, and accom- 
panying the Emperor all night with 
torches. I envied the rogue’s situation 
of holding a candle to Napoleon. He 
added, that his regiment had been 
ecrasé, annihilated at Vaterloo; that, 
as one of the ex-guard, he could not 
hope to be again employed; and that 
he was returning to Nismes, his native 
town, to turn his sword into a plough- 
share. Yet he did not speak as a 
thorough Bonapartist, whose extreme 
and uncompromising admirers are now, I 
haveremarked, for the most part confined 
to England... Like almost all the French 
militaires, he had grown not a little 
ashamed of the later invasions of Napo- 
leon; and he had made that progress 
in impartiality, which the ignorant 
generally 40, who never arrive farther 
than ¢eommon-place. He hated the 
English mortally, and told me so, for 
nonoured him internally, ex- 
striving to put on a smile of 

ternally the fellow was deeply 
twenty volumes of the 


; ed 
wi rrequent aiseomfiture, who could by 
no means cope with the twenty volumes. 

To complete ™Y dramatis persone, 
¥ should describe the bodkins, other- 
wise the occupic’s of the middle seats, 
who, however, ¢xchanged places now 
and then with oth¢? and divers wights 
from the cabriolet, a parte post, and 
@ parte ante, as Mr. Coleridge would 
describe them. The bodkins proper, 
consisted of a young gentleman and his 
wife, both of whom (for in France, in 
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forty-nine cases out of any, the grey 
mare is the better horse) had a little 
time since established an iron-foundry 
on the banks of the Loire, through the 
means of English capital, English 
machinery, and English workmen: an 
hundred of the latter, he informed me, 
he had transported from Wales and 
Staffordshire, to his manufactory near 
La Charité: the rogues did well, but 
liked the wine too mach. He spoke of 
England, and of Mr. Crachy, the rot de 
fer. Thelittle man, and his little wife, 
talked, looked, and breathed nothing 
less than iron, which, with the brass of 
the corporal and the Breton, left us 
Englishmen to look rather soft in such 
metallic company. 

I never yet was in diligence, stage, 
or public vehicle, that each passenger 
did not vow, that it was the narrowest 
and most uncomfortable one he ever 
was in; this consequently was ejacu- 
lated and echoed, nem. con. the re- 
sponses of the bodkins being the long- 
est and most querulous. ‘‘ Last year,” 
said the man of iron, ‘‘ there was 
delightful travelling, and cheap, by the 
voiture of the Master of the Posts, that 
brought one in two nights to Lyons; 
but our blessed government, which 
meddles.with every thing, was bribed 
by a round sum of money from the 
Diligence-office to put a stop to the com- 
petition. So now we pay double, and 
take double thetime—the blessed effects 
of legitimacy. This is net the way they 
manage matters in England.’’ ‘The 
Breton being an Ultra and a Bour- 
bonist, kindled at the word legitimacy, 
as did the corporal at the mention of 
England, and they growled their invec- 
tives in such unison, that it was impos- 
sible to understand either. ‘* It’s the 
way with you all,” continued the sur- 
viving voice of the Breton; ‘ all you 
* sacrés negocians et fabriquans,’ 
damned merchants and manufacturers, 
are insurrectionists, and carbonari, and 
wish. the downfall of your legitimate 
Sovereigns.” ‘The little. man, instead 
of repelling the accusation, grinned 
assent, and began to open his case by 
the Guerre d’Espagne. Here they fell 
to it tooth and nail, the Breton quoting 
the Drapeau. Blane to prove that 
Bessiéres had taken Madrid, and his 
antagonist. bringing forward the Con- 
stitutionnel to prove the fleets and 
armies that England was preparing to 
defend the Peninsula withal. Here the 
corporal broke in, ‘‘ je voudrais bien 
voir Messieurs les Anglais encore uneé 
fois en Espagne.” observed, ‘* he 
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might perhaps have that pleasure.” — 
The corporal, skilled in his art, knew 
the ground he held was weak, so he 
took up an ironical position. ‘ But 
the English, it must be allowed,” said 
he, “ are good soldiers, they fight 
almost as well as the Russians.”— 
“ Why,” said I, with a lucky memory 
at the moment, “ which of your regi- 
ments was it, that beat so gallantly the 
Russian Imperial Guards at Austerlitz?” 
“ *Twas my own,” said the soldier with 
kindling enthusiasm; ‘‘ it was the 
chasseurs of the imperial guard that 
eulbutaient, upset, the Russians at 
Austerlitz.”"—=‘*You yourself belonged 
to that regiment? then you must have 
been also in Portugal at the passage of 
the sla?’ The cerporal answered 
Oh, oui,” with a most involuntary 
accent, it being there that Lord Paget 
overthrew and cut up the said chasseurs 
with notable slaughter. ‘‘ But we were 
outnumbered,” continued he, ‘* as we 
always were when beaten—at Toulouse, 
for instance, were you not double our 
number ?”"—=“ Perhaps so, but you were 
beaten; at Talavera, you were double 
our number, yet were repulsed.” The 
corporal was about to reply, when he 
was taken in flank by my dandy com- 
— with a burst of French and 
glish, but so mingled and so un- 
couthly pronounced, that neither of us 
knew what to make of it. It, however, 
interrupted an argument which might 
have gone farther than was agreeable. 
Thus we jogged on through the wild 
and rocky tract beyond Fontainbleau, 
the beautiful town of Nemours, and 
Montargis, when night overtook us.— 
Thence the next day, along the Loire 
to Nevers, where we were assailed by 
myriads of those manufacturers of bead 
bead cords, and bead ev 
thing, selling for sous what cost shil- 
lings in England. The Loire is broad 
and grand, but it possesses no beauty, 
—I was going to observe great rivers 
seldom do, but the Rhine occurred, and 
saved me from an assertion which 
France and Italy would allow. We 
had lost our bodkins, and here took in 
others, people of the country, who join- 
ed the corporal in relating feats of the 
French arms, and bearing testimony to 
each other’s veracity mutually. Their 
vaunts, however, did not interfere with 
me, as here the Austrians were con- 
cerned, being encamped for a long time 
in 1814, they on one side of the Loire 
and Davoust on the other, in a state of 
truce nominally, but really in continued 
perils to the Germans from the hatred, 


to mention that we had passed through 
Moulins, nay, through its very market- 
place, as mean and dirty a hole as ever 
was hallowed by sentiment. To look 
for Maria was in vain; the girls of the 
Bourbonnais are not pretty, and French 
girls know how to console themselves 
in better ways than Maria with her 
pipe. Neither Dandy, Breton, nor Cor- 
poral, had ever read the Sentimental 
Journey ; so I was left to a long soli- 
loquy on Sterne and sentiment—“ all 
that sort of thing and every thing 
in the world.” Mounting Tarare, and 
rolling down to Lyons, little conver- 
sation passed worth recording; we 
entered the second capital of France, 
and found it in a devil of an uproar—it 
was the funeral of the God Mercury, 
the Deity of Commerce, whose ob- 
sequies seven or eight hundred youths 
had followed, and they had finished by 
casting poor Commerce into the Rhone, 
to the great annoyance and occupation 
of the police.—New Monthly Magasine. 


HIGHLAND WEDDINGS. 


‘¢ Was ne’er in Scotland heard or seen 
Sic dancing and deray ; 
Nouther at Falkland on the green, 
Nor Peebles at the play.”’ 
Kino James I. 


If there is any thing under the san 
in which true happiness really consists, 
we are told it is in the consummation 
of a marriage, where the parties, un- 
influenced by sordid motives, are en- 





ery tirely brought together by the magnetic 


power of love. Of such a description 
the Highland marriages are in general. 
The lower classes, being pretty equal 
in their circumstances, policy and inte- 
rest have less influence in their mar- 
riages than is the case with any ether 
rank of people; and consequently the 
parties are left more to the unbiassed 
dictates of their own voluntary choice. 
When a couple of young lovers pro- 
pose to get married, the nearest rela- 
tions of both parties meet to take the 
case into consideration ; and, in gene- 
ral, it is no difficult matter for the 
lovers and their advocates to get a deci- 
sion consonant to their inclinations. 
This is called the booking (‘‘ leurweh” 
or contract, whieh is very often rati 
by no other covenant thana few bottles 
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of, whisky. If, the parties come to an 
und ing, the. lovers are imme- 
diately declared bride and bridegroom ; 
and:some ‘Tuesday or Thursday, in the 
growth of.the moon. is fixed upon for 
the.celebration.of the nuptials. _Mean- 
while, to sustain. the dignity of the 
bridal pair, from, motives of policy as 
well as of state, they,select from their 
kinsmen two. trustworthy persons each, 
who are delegated to the other—the 
male. to protect. the party. from being 
stolen, (a practice once common, and 
not yet: extinct;) and the female to act 
as maid.of hononr.and lady of the bed- 
chamber on the: bridal occasion. 

A few. days prior to the bridal day, 
the parties, with their attendants, per- 
ambulate. the: country, inviting the 
guests, on which occasion they meet 
with. marked attention from old and 
young. The invitations are all deli- 
vered to the. parties propria persona 
at. their. firesides ; and if the wedding 
is to be a cheap one, a small present is 
sometimes, offered to the bride, and ac- 
cepted of. 

On the morning of the wedding-day, 
some lady, who is above the ordinary 
level, and who has been constituted 
mistress of the ceremonies for the day, 
arrives to deck the bride in her splen- 
did habiliments. She is received by 
the clean white bride, previously pre- 
pared for her by a duck in the cold 
bath ; and, retiring to the wardrobe 
chamber, she is speedily metamor- 
phosed from-a ‘* sonsy country lassie” 
into a downright lady—at least, if mus- 
lins and ribbons are all that is requi- 
site: to confer this distinction, she is 
entitled to.it, The bridegroom, too, 
at his apartments, has his own decora- 
tors, who deck him out most splendidiy 
with e favours. and other orna- 
ments-suitable to the occasion. 

Meanwhile, repeated vollies of mus- 
ketry sammon the guests to the wed- 
ding.' Mounted on, his palfrey, eaeh 
“*erony” shapes his course to the house 
to, which-he was invited ; while droves 
of: youngsters flock along the: road, 
whose. hearts at. ,every shot are bound- 
ing| with joy. On their arrival, they 
are ushered into the breakfasting apart- 
ment, to partake of the forenoon’s en- 

nt, consisting of good milk 
porridge and cream, on which they fare 
very sumptuously. After this mid-day 
repast, they are led to the ball-room, 
or dancing apartment, to. share in its 
enjoyment. Here the bride or bride- 
groom: is seated at the upper end of the 
ball-room, and:receives. the company, 
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as they. successively arrive, with great 
pomp and ceremony ; and the dancing 
and mirth, is_prolonged for some hours. 

At the time appointed, the bride- 
groom selects a party of young men, 
who, are dispatched to. summon the 
bride and her party to the marriage 
ceremony. Their approach is an- 
nounced by showers of musketry open- 
ed upon them by some of the bride's 
men, and returned, most of the guests 
being furnished with pistols. The 
bride’s party accordingly prepare them- 
selves for the procession. The brideis 
mounted upon some. canny charger be- 
hind an expert rider; drams go round 
to her health and prosperity ; and, the 
company being all in readiness, she 
leaves her native residence for another, 
amidst the cheers and feu-de-joie of the 
assembly. Marching to the sound of 
the inspiring hag-pipes, and the dis- 
charge of fire-arms, the bride's party 
proceed to the place appointed for the 
marriage. The bridegroom’s party. fol- 
low at some little distance ; and, both 
arrived at the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous, the bridegroom’s party stand 
in the rear till the bride’s party enter 
the. meeting-house, agreeably to the 
rules of precedence, which on this oc- 
casion are decidely in favour of the 
bride in all the p. -zedings of the day. 

Soon as the hymeneal knot is. tied, 
the candidates for the henour of won- 
ning the kail, as they call it, drive off 
pell-melt for the bridegroom’s house, 
horsemen and. footmen promiscuously. 
Both parties, now mingled together, 
proceed with multitudinous jovialty to- 
wards the bridegroom’s, the scene of 
the future festivities of the night. A 
volley of fire-arms announce their ar- 
rival ; and -the company assembled at 
the door, to welcome the bride, assail 
her with a basket: of the bridal bread 
and cheese, the properties of which are 
well known. The-bridal. pair are then 
seated at the upper end of the banquet, 
and the guests. are arrayed, according 
to their quality, around the far-extend- 
ing tables, formed of doors, chests, 
and cart bottoms, sustained by sturdy 
supporters of wood or stone; and 
wooden beams and deals for chairs, in 
common form. ‘The more plebeian part 
of the guests, freely disposed of in the 
stables or byres, make themselves very 
comfortable with their cheer. 

Shortly the waiters come round the 
circle, presenting each with a spoon, 
which he must. carefully return when 
done with it. The n is followed 
with the: hardly-contested kail. After 
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this, a remove of savoury broth is pre- 

sently brought in ; of which all having 

partaken, the still more delicious 

* hotch-potch” succeeds. Then follow 

fowl of every feather, and every beast 

and creeping thing— 

‘¢ Hind and fore spalls of a sheep 
Drew whittles frae ilk sheath ; 

Wi’ gravie a’ their beards did creep, 
They kempit wi’ their teeth.” 


The dinner being over, the ** shemit 
reel’ is the next object of attention. 
All the company assemble on the lawn 
with flambeaux, and form into a circle. 
The bridal pair and their retinue then 
dance a sixsome reel, each putting a 
piece of silver into the musician’s hand. 
Those desirous may then succeed, and 
dance with the bride and the two maids 
of honour; and are gratified at, the 
commencement,and termination of each 
reel by the usual salutes. 

In the meantime, the stewards of the 
feast having removed the temporary 
erections from the dancing apartments, 
the shemit reel being over, the guests 
re-occupy their seats in the original 
order, and dancing and mirth is again 
resumed. ‘Tartan plaids, spreadivg in 
every corner, invite the fair to take 
shelter in those most congenial to their 
inclinations. The jovial smiling bowl, 
now: reeking im a corner, allures'to its 
side its votaries—the circling glass adds 
additional stimulus to the riotous spirit 
of the company. In short, Pleasure 
presents herself for courtship in all her 
luring forms. 

As the night advances, the company 
grows still more happy. The numer- 
ous: ills of the human lot, which at 
other times ‘so much afflict them, now 
cause them no concern; on the con- 
trary, they are entirely full of its plea- 
sures. Hence, all the corners of the 
house, instead:of declamations against 
the infirmities of age, or the badness 
of the times, are full. of. the happiest 
communications. Opportunities long 


sought for declaring. secret friendship. 


have now occurred, and ‘the warmth 
with which they are expressed forcibly 
bespeak their fervency. Two patri- 
archs “ had long indulged the hope of 
seeing an honourable alliance betwixt 
their families.. Both: honest and re- 


Spectable, the union of their children 


would be a highly suitable match’; and 
should such a desirable event, ever oc- 
cur, there was a black stocking in se- 
cret, which would eject on the occa- 
Sion of the wedding.’’ In another, 
you may see. two hearty grey-beards, 
whose locked hands and contacting 
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noddles show the closeness. of their 
friendship, relating, to each other; wi 
much complacency, . those. tales 
* auid langsyne”’ in which they theme 
selves acted so prominent.a part.; 
another corner, the fond lover, “(ih 
his dearly beloved locked in, his affec- 
tionate embrace, ‘melting her heart 
with his wooing strains; and in ano- 
ther, the vocal choir, whose throats of 
steel vociferate their harnronious' dit- 
ties onthe gratified ears of the com- 
pany ; while, on the top of a bed, or 
at the back of the door, the juvenile: 
part of the guests, assembled in -tu-. 
multuous rabble, will also jain their 
voices in the general uproar. 
On the floor the dancers are beyond 
compare. Fired with. emulation: who: 
shall win the dunce, every nerve and 
muscle is put in active exercise: The: 
lads are gaining greater iagility every: 
successive reel ; while, in the language 
of the poet, 


‘¢ The lasses bab'd about the ree}, 
Gart a’ their hurdies wallop, 

Aud swat like ponies when they s 
Up braes, or when they gallop.””’ 


This scene lasts.. for. some hours;. until 
the presence of day warns the bride to 
prepare for the bedding. _Wishing,.if 
possible, to elude the public gaze, she 
attempts to steal away. privately, when,. 
observed by some vigilant eye, lier de- 
pariure is announced, aud alk push to. 
the bridal chamber. __.- fate 
The door is instantly, forced. open, 
and the devoted bride, divested.of all 
her braws, and. stripped nearly to the - 
state of nature, is placed in bed in pre- 
sence of. the whele. company., Her 
left stocking is ‘then, flung, .aad,. falls 
upon some individual, Whose ture, to. 
the Hymeneal altar will be the next. 
"The bridegroom, next led in, is as ra-- 
pidly demplished,, and cosily! ‘stowed 
alongside of his darling. .. A bottle and 
glass being then handed to 2 beide- 


groom, he rewards the friendliness,of 
those who come forward to.offer their 
congratulations, with a flowing: lap EP er 
When the nuniérous levee have seve-- 
rally paid their court, they’rétife, and 
leave the young couple to anole. : 
On returning * the any Sdene of 
festivity, we shall find that.thea 
of the ya there has spf e no 
small. alteration during: our absence. 
Overpowered by the peculiar. influence 
of the ardent friendship which fills the 
elder branches of the company, those 
boisterous expressions of esteém which 
recently occupied them so much, have 
declined iuto the calmest complacency. 








Overcome by the most unspeakable 
sensations, the tongue, which was 
lately so voluble, has totally failed. 
fae - legs, Seegen buta pr 20 

the greatest >» have 
ser rofased their office ; and the whole 
machine is become perfectly unwieldy 
and unmanageable : 


* In their mawes there was na mank ; 
Upon the firms some snor’d ; 

Ithets frae aff the bunkers sank, 
Wi’ cen like collops scor’d.” 


Seated by the victorious bowl, the 
Far Cuit is still engaged in his musical 
‘vocation. With bow alternately above 
and below the strings, he is earnestly 
while cries 


y 
on his ears. rng to time - ono 
sure, some of the young people s' 
‘wallop on the floor, and unabated cla- 
mour reigns throughout the house. 


Meanwhile, all the avenues leading 
from the town are thronged with re- 
tirlag guests “ *? on their 
‘way home ; and the company is ulti- 
mately reduced to the immediate friends 
and relations of the young couple, who 
wait to offer their morning congratula- 
tlons. When the bridal pair are sup- 

sete oy oP Ape cree ts suf- 
tici ong, they are warned to get 

; to prepare for the breakfast and 
the morning levee. On entering the 
grand breakfasting parlour, the whole 
concourse of friends receive them with 
showers of compliments and congratu- 
lations, accompanied by such gifts as 
may be convenient; and yesterday’s 
scene of festivity is 


and fee the day.—-Popular 
iin aft y.—-Populer 





THE LONG VACATION. 
A PARODY. 


My Lord now quits his venerable seat, 
Six Clerk on his padlock turns 


the key, 
¥rom business hurries to his snug re- 


And leaves vacation, and the town to 
me. 


Now all is hush’d, asleep the eye of 
care, 

eps) ay ’s Inn a solemn stillness 

Save where the porter whistles o’er the 


square, 
Or Pompey barks, or basket woman 
scolds. 
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Save ogg yonder pump, and dusty 
stair, 
The moping shoe-black, and the 
laundry-maid, 
Complain of such as from the town re- 


ir, 
And leave their little quarterage un- 
paid. 
In those dull chambers, where old parch- 
ments lie, 
And useless drafts in many a mould- 
*ring heap ; 
Each for parade to catch the client’s 


eye, 
Salkeld and Ventris in oblivion sleep. 
In these dead hours what now remains 
for me. 


Still to the stool, and to the desk 
confin’d 


rasa from Autumn shades, and 
Whose lips are soft as my Cleora’s 
kind. 


Hail, beauteous nymph! how does thy 
presence gild > 
The brow - care, and mitigate my 


pains 
With i ecstacy thy beauties 


yield) 
Bondage is free, and hugs thy pleas- 
ing chains. 
Blest in thy love, sincerely [ despise 
The quibble, warmly urg’d with 
many a frown, 
Hear each opinion of the learn’d and 


Nor envy Cato’s wig, or Tully’s 
gown. 
W. Reteeee, 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
When Love and Friendship both were 


young, 
In frolic mood one day ; 
They strove by argument to prove 
Who bore the widest sway. 
‘* My empire !”” Love exulting cried, 
*¢ O’er all mankind extends,” 
‘* And mine!” said Friendship, ‘ oft 


begins. 
Where your's in coldness ends. 
‘¢ Thy transient reign, like youth’s gay 
charms, 
Decays with beauty’s flower, 


Whilst my consoling influence soothes 
The mourner's darkest hour. 


- bags Pra know Love’s pow’r is 
Unless with Friendship join’d ; 


Thy chains the senses may enslaye— 
Mine the immortal mind.” 
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Plan for a New London Bridge. 
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While the good citizens of London 
are very properly hesitating in adopt- 
ing any of the plans submitted to them 
for a new London Bridge, the expense 
of which is so serious as to make many 
of them wish to repair the present 
ruinous structure, we beg leave to re- 
commend to their notice the plan of a 
bridge which may obviate all their ob- 
jections and difficulties, answer their 
purpose better than any other plan yet 
offered to their notice, cost them no- 
thing in design, and comparatively lit- 
tle in expense. 

The structure to which we allude, 
and of which the above Engraving 

nts a correct view, is called the 
Bridge of the Holy Trinity, over the 
Arno, at Florence, and is of great ce- 
lebrity among antiquaries and mathe- 
maticians. It was built in 1566, by 
Bartolomeo Ammanati, The bridge is 
faced with marble, but the vault be- 
tween the faces is built with common 
stone, coarsely wrought, and bonded at 


intervals from face to face by stone of 
a better quality, properly worked. 

The middle arch of this bridge 
yields a clear water-way of 50 Floren- 
tine braccia, or 873 English feet: and 
the other two arches are each 44 brac- 
cia, 15 soldi, 4 danari, or about 76 
feet wide. The curvature of these 
arches,which are a Gothic curve, dress- 
ed in a fashionable Roman costume, 
affords the flattest roadway and the 
greatest waterway, with the smallest 
quantity of material of any stone bridge 
ever constructed; and when we consi- 
der that its form is peculiarly suitable 
for cast iron, which is twelve times 
stronger than common stone in com- 
pression, and even ten times stronger 
than marble, need we say any further 
to urge it as the model for the new 
London Bridge. In short, the Bridge 
of the Holy Trinity, at Florence, is, 
for elegance, strength, and airiness, 
the finest structure of the kind in mo- 
dern architecture. 





MEDICAL QUACKERY. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

At one time I received very flatter- 
ing accounts of the large income of the 
dentists, and that they had more pa- 
tients than they could attend. I found 
this su; ition was derived from the 
assu consequence of some of these 
gentlemen, whose servant, if you call, 
will look over a slate-with much appa- 
rent caution, and probably tell you, 
“ next Thursday, at eleven, is my 
master’s first unengaged hour.” I 
therefore imagined, if I adopted this 
own as [had acquired some ce- 

lebrity in the country by extracting 
teeth, and contrived to be more visible 
to patients, I might get forward, keep 
my country-house, carriage, &c. as 
well as others, whose abilities, I knew, 
did not exceed my own; but alas! I 
discovered that I must descend ere I 
could hope to even gain a living as a 
dentist, and must become a mere me- 
chanic, able to make and fix ‘ from 
one to a whole set of artificial teeth in 
the most natural manner.” As to get- 


ting money by careful, safe, extraction 
of teeth, that is out of the question ; 
for Esculapius himself, with all his 
skill, would not have found his famil 
in salt by this operation. Indeed, 
since the importation ef French watches 
has so spoiled our native watchmakers’ 
trade, many of them have become den- 
tists, and, by their mechanical abili- 
ties, are able to beat the surgeons out 
of the field. So little surgical know- 
ledge, it should appear, is now want- 
ing in this department, that an ivory- 
turner, who has often made mea bow 
for laying out a shilling with him, is 
now, I find, one of your head ‘dentists. 
Let the London dentists beware, for 
there is a man in the country who ad- 
vertises that he can “‘ keep the dentes 
humanus in a state of vegetation, so 
as to resume their sensitive power 
when placed in the alocoli or socket of 
a carious tooth or stump!!!” It can- 
not be surprising to*ou, that I should 
decline all interference with metropoli- 
tan masticators, after the knowledge I 
had acquired of the London trade. 








I next thought of becoming an ocu- 
list, which is certainly a part of the 
profession more consonant to my con- 
ception of the dignity of a surgeon than 
the last; but about that very period 
the controversy was proceeding be- 
tween Sir Wm. Adams and the army 
medical officers, before the Committee 
of the House of Commons ; and I there- 
fore inferred there were not enough 
patients for those now in practice: for 
without entering into the question as 
to who was the aggressor, it is very 
evident if he (whoever he was) had 
had quantum suff. of patients, he would 
have found some better employment 
than to cué up his neighbour ; and how- 
ever respectable many of this class of 
practitioners may be, and I know are 
truly so, yet 1 fear there are some 
amongst them who are foolishly exert- 
ing themselves to bring a degree of 
odium on the name—for what can be 
more calculated to do so, than for one 
of these gentlemen, on visiting a water- 
ing place, to cause a paragraph to be 
inserted “ that RERERKEKEE stete, the 
most celebrated oculist in the world, 
happily for the afflicted, had taken up 
his residence there for a short time ;” 
or for another to go to the offices of 
the different London papers with pa- 
ragraphs, each inclosing a sovereign, 
congratulating the public on the good 
looks of the Duke of K*** when he 
alighted at the door of Mr. *********, 
the oculist, in ***** **#*#* street, thus 
contriving to allure patients by shew- 
ing that the said oculist must be in 
great repute for this personage to visit 
him, and next to let the world know his 
residence? Such is the folly of human 
nature, that the bait almost universally 
succeeds to a certain extent, and if a 
man in any trade or line of practice can 
once make it appear to the public that 
he serves or attends.the great, it be- 


comes a fashion to patronise him, 


when, in point of fact, few persons are 
less able to judge of the man’s merit 
than those nursed in the lap of afflu- 
ence; for, accustomed as they are to 
adulation, the medical attendant who 
ean condescend to feed them with well 
disguised flattery, or assume the tone 
of abject servility; has too often the 
credit of possessing superior skill and 
science, But to return to the story of 
the paragraphs inserted by this -latter 
gentleman. Most of the papers. re- 
ceived his fee and placed the informa- 
tion in that part of their publication 
which it deserved, called by those who 
are ‘‘ up to the thing”’ the puffing co- 
lumns; but the Zimes completely ex- 
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posed the quackery, by: prefacing the 
congratulation of the modest gentleman 
with the damning word ‘* apvertTisE- 
MENT” in small capitals, which, if 

ou’ll allow me a pun, made a capital 
joke of him and his congratulations, 
Not abashed by this, he next went to the 
King’s Levee, and presented his work 
on a disease of the eye. Did he mean 
to insinuate that our gracious Monarch 
was not clear sighted? or did he sup- 
pose his treatise would be read? No! 
no! it was all to puff himself in the 
newspapers the next day, and endeavour 
thereby to make the public think he was 
superior to all others in the same profes- 
sion. Has he made any new discovery 
beneficial to mankind? if not, why at- 
tempt to assume superiority over his 
fellows? This latter endeavour to puff 
himself did wot, 1 understand, prove so 
satisfactory to him as he anticipated; 
for on the same day, a noted manufac- 
turer and dealer in quack medicines, 
whose advertisements are a disgrace 
to the country where they are tole- 
rated, presented his book, also (I sup- 
pose) recommendatory of his nostrum, 
and the notice of both presentations 
appeared in the same paper. Certain- 
ly the nostrum-monger has more claim 
to the gratitude of Government than 
this oculist, for the first boldly inserts 
his advertisements and pays the duty, 
whereas the latter is a sort of contra- 
band dealer in the article, and endea- 
vours to bring himself before the pub- 
lic in a sly sort of way, as an article of 
intelligence. think he must find prac- 
tice declining very much, or he must 
he very unsuccessful, else he would 
not be obliged to resort.to such me- 
thods, after being a practitioner of se- 
veral years standing. It will be, more 
fair in me to do so, as, I have to make 
a practice, and I shall, adopt methods 
of making myself. known, which I will 
hereafter explain. 

I was for some time pleased with 
the sounding and important name of a: 
Medico-Chirurgical Electrician, and 
therefore came to town to see how the 
land lay (as we used to say at sea), 
but this fine sounding name was all voz 
et preterea nihil, and with the excep- 
tion of one respectable practitioner, 
they were all obliged to advertise and 
puff, through thick and thin. Poor A, 
B, C, D, &c. have, according to some 
of these gentlemen, been dreadfully 
afflicted; but ‘‘ by the blessing of 
God,” as old Dr. Bossy used to say, on 
Tower. Hill, the cure has been most 
wonderfully effected by the skild of the 
relators -of the cases. Some of tbis 
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class consult the stars in regard to 
their patients, and apply accordingly, 
in a greater or less degree, their re- 
medy. 

(To be continucd.) 


The Novelist. 
No. XXIII. 


THE GHOSTS OF CRAIG 
ADLNAIC. 

There is perhaps no nation or clime, 
from California to Japan, where that 
very ancient and fantastic race of be- 
ings called ghosts, is not under dif- 
ferent terms and different characters 
more or less familiar to the inhabi- 
tants; but particularly to the brave 
mountaineers in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. But unlike the present puny, 
green, worm-eaten effigies that now-a- 
days stalk about our premises, and, 
like the cameleon, feed upon the air, 
the ancient race of Highland ghosts 
were a set of stout, lusty, sociable 
ghosts, ‘“‘ as tall as a pine, and as 
broad us a house.” Differing widely 
in his habits from those of his poste- 
rity, the ghost of antiquity would en- 
ter the habitation of man, descant a 
Jee-long night upon the news of the 
times, until the long-wished-for supper 
was once prepared, when this pattern 
of frankness and good living would in- 
vite himself to the table, and do as 
much justice to a bicker of Highland 
crowdie as his earthly contemporaries. 
Indeed, if all tales be true, many cen- 
turies are not elapsed since those so- 
cial practices of the ghosts of the day 
proved an eminent pest to society. 
With voracious appetites, those greedy 
igormandizers were in the habit of vi- 
siting the humble hamlets, where su- 
-perabundanee of store seldom resided, 
‘and of ravishing from the grasp of a 





Starving progeny the meagre fare al- Ben-Bay 


lotted to their support. 

Beyond their personal attractions, 
-however, it is believed, they displayed 
few enviable qualities—for, besides 
their continual depredations on the 
ew and chattels of the adjacent 

mliets, they were ill-natured and 
cruel, and, cared nota spittle for wo- 
man or child. The truth of this re- 
mark. is well. exemplified in the history 
oftwo celebrated:ghosts, who “‘ once 
“pon a time’ lived, or rather existed, 
in the Wilds of Craig-Aulnaic, a ro- 
mantic place in the district of Strath- 
down, Banfishire. The one was a male 
and the other a female. The male was 
called Fhua Mkoir Bein Baynac, after 
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one of the mountains of Glenavon, 
where at one time he resided ; and the 
female was called Clashnichd Aulnaic, 
from her having had her abode in 
Craig-Aulnaic, But, although the great 
ghost of Ben Baynac was bound, by 
the common ties of nature and of ho- 
nour, to protect and cherish his weaker 
companion, Clashnichd Aulnaic, yet 
he often treated her in the most cruel 
and unfeeling manner. In the dead of 
night, when the surrounding hamlets 
were buried in deep repose, and when 
nothing else disturbed the solemn still- 
ness of the midnight scene, “ oft,” 
Says our narrator, ‘* would the shrill 
shrieks of poor Clashnichd burst upon 
the slumberers’ ears, and awake him 
to any thing but pleasant reflections.” 

But of all those who were incom- 
moded by the noisy and unseemly quere 
rels of these two ghosts, James 
or Gray, the tenant of the farm of Bal- 
big of Delnabo, was the greatest suf- 
ferer. From the proximity of his 
abode to their haunts, it was the mis- 
fortune of himself and family to be the 
nightly audience of Clashnichd’s cries 
and lamentations, which they consider- 
ed any thing but agreeable entertain- 
ment. 

One day as James Gray was on his 
rounds looking after his sheep, he hap- 
pened to fall in with Clashnichd, the 
Ghost of Aulnaic, with whom he en- 
tered into a long conversation. In the 
course of this conversation he took oc- 
casion to remonstrate with her on the 
very disagreeable disturbance she caus- 
ed himself and family, by her wild and 
unearthly cries—cries which, he said, 
few mortals could relish in the dreary 
hours of midnight. Poor Clashnichd, 
by way of apolegy for her conduct, 
gave James Gray a:sad account of her 
usage, detailing at full length the series 
of cruelties committed upon her by 
mae, .From this: account it 
appeared that her cohabitation with 
the latter was by no means a matter of 
choice with Clashnichd; on the con- 
trary, it appeared that she had, for a 
long time, led a life of celibacy with 
much comfort, residing in a snug dwell- 
ing, as already mentioned, in the wilds 
of Craig-Aulnaic ; but Ben-B hav- 
ing unfortunately taken it into his head 
to pay her a visit, he took a fancy, not 
to herself, but her dwelling, of which, 
in his own name and authority, he teok 
immediate possession, and soon after 
expelled poor Clashnichd, with many 
stripes, from her natural inheritance ; 
while not satisfied with invading and 
depriving her of her just rights, he- 
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was in the habit of following her into 
her private haunts, not with the view 
of offering her any endearments, but 
for the purpose of inflicting on her per- 
son every degrading torment which his 
brain coutd invent. 

Such a moving relation could not fail 
to affect the generous heart of James 
Gray, who determined from that mo- 
ment to risk life and limb in order to 
vindicate the rights and revenge the 
wrongs of poor Clashnichd, the Ghost 
of Craig-Aulnaic. He, therefore, took 
good care to interrogate his new pro- 
tegé touching the nature of her op- 
pressor’s constitution, whether he was 
of that killable species of ghost that 
could be shot with a silver sixpence, or 
if there was any other weapon that 
could possibly-accomplish his anuihila- 
tion. Clashnichd informed him that 
she had occasion to know that Ben- 
Baynac was wholly invulnerable to all 
the weapons of man, with the excep- 
tion of a large mole on his left breast, 
which was no doubt penetrable by sil- 
ver or steel; but that, from the speci- 
mens she had of his personal prowess 
and strength, it were vain for mere man 
to attempt to combat Ben-Baynac the 
great ghost. Confiding, however, in 
his expertness as an archer—for he 
was allowed to be the best marksman 
of his age—James Gray told Clash- 
nichd he did not fear him with all his 
might—that he was his man; and de- 
sired her, moreover, next time hechose 
to repeat his incivilities to her, to ap- 
ply to him, James Gray, for redress. 

It was not long ere he had an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling his promises. Ben- 
Baynac having one night, for the want 
of better amusement, entertained him- 
self by inflicting an inhuman castigation 
on Clashnichd, she lost no time in wait- 
ing on James Gray, with a fall and 

rticular account of it. She found 

im smoking his cutty, and unbutton- 
ing his habiliments for bed; but, not- 
withstanding the inconvenience of the 
hour, James needed no great persua- 
sion to induce him to ae directly 
along with Clashnichd to hold a com- 
muning with their friend Ben-Baynac 
the great ghost. Clashnichd was a 
stout sturdy hussey, who understood 
the nack of travelling much better than 
our women do. She expressed a wish, 
that, for the sake of expedition, James 
Gray would mount himself on her am- 
le shoulders, a motion to which the 
atter agreed; and a few moments 
brought them close to the scene of 
Ben-Baynac’s residence. As they ap- 
proached his haunt, he came forth to 
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meet them, with looks and gestures 
which did not at all indicate a cordial 
welcome. It was a fine moenlight 
night, and they could easily observe 
his actions. Poor Clashnichd was now 
sorely afraid of the great ghost. Ap- 
prehending instant destruction from his 
fury, she exclaimed to James Gray, 
that they would be both dead people, 
and that immediately, unless James 
could hit with an arrow the mole which 
covered Ben-Baynac’s heart. This 
was not so difficult a task as James had 
hitherto apprehended it. The mole 
was as large as a common bonnet, and 
yet nowise disproportioned to the na- 
tural size of his body, for he certainly 
was a great and a mighty ghost. Ben- 
Baynac cried out to James Gray, that 
he would soon make eagle’s-meat of 
him ; and certain it is, such was his 
intention, had not James Gray so ef- 
fectually stopped him from the execu- 
tion of it. Raising his bow to his eye 
when within a few yards of Ben-Bay- 
nac, he took an important aim; the 
arrow flew—it hit—a yell from Ben- 
Baynac announced its fatality. A hide- 
ous how! re-echoed from the surround- 
ing mountains, responsive to the groans 
of a thousand ghosts; and Ben-Bay- 
nac, like the smoke of a shot, evanish- 
ed into air.* 

Clashnichd, the Ghost of Aulnaic, 
now found herself emancipated from 
the most abject state of slavery, and 
restored to freedom and liberty, through 
the invincible courage of James Gray. 
Overpowered with gratitude, she fell at 
James Gray’s feet, and vowed to de- 
vote the whole of her time and talents 
towards his service and prosperity. 
Meanwhile, being anxious to have her 
remaining goods and furniture removed 





* Nothing can appear more sur- 
prising to the refined reader, than that 
any human being, possessing the rati- 
onal faculties of human nature, could 
for a moment entertain a notion so pre- 
posterous, as that a ghost, which con- 
veys the idea of an immortal spirit, 
could be killed, or rather annihilated, 
by an arrow, dirk, or sixpence. It was, 
however, the opinion of the darker 
ages, that such an exploit as killing a 
ghost was perfectly practicable. A 
spirit was supposed to be material in 
its nature, quite susceptible of mortal 
pain, and liable to death or annihila- 
tion from the weapons of man. Such 
an opinion is repeatedly expressed in 
several passages of the Poems of Os- 
sian, and in the doctrine of the Sea- 
nachy, down to the present day. 
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to her former dwelling, whence she their entertainment. But the miller’s 


‘had been so iniquitously expelled by wife, enraged at the loss of her fish, 


Ben-Baynac the great ghost, she re- and not relishing such unwelcome fa- 
quested of her new master the use of miliarity, punished the unfortunate 
his horses to remove them, James Clashnichd rather too severely for her 
observing on the adjacent hill a flock freedom. It happened that there was 
of deer, and wishing to have a trial of at that time a large caldron of boiling 
his new servant’s sagacity or expert- water suspended over the fire, and this 
ness, told her those were his horses— caldron the beldam ofa miller’s wife 
she was welcome to the use of them; overturned in Clashnichd’s bosom ! 
desiring, when she was done with them, Scalded beyond recovery, she fled up 
that she would inclose them in his the wilds of Craig-Ailnaig, uttering 
stable. Clashnichd then proceeded to the most melancholy Jamentations, nor 
make use of the horses, and James has she been ever since heard of to the 
Gray returned home to enjoy his night’s present day. 





t. 
** Scarce had he reaehed his arm- 


chair, and reclined his cheek on his Miscellanies. 
hand, to ruminate over the bold adven- sf 
ture of the night, when the Clashnichd THE TREACHEROUS HOSTS. 
entered, with her ‘breath in her throat,’ Many years since a seafaring man 
and venting the bitterest complaints at called at a village inn on the coast of 
the unruliness of his horses, which had Normandy, and asked fer supper and a 
broken one-half of her furniture, and ed; the landlord and landlady were 
caused more trouble in the stabling of elderly people and apparently poor. 
them than their services were worth. He entered into conversation with them, 
‘Oh! they are stabled, then?’ inquired invited them to partake of his cheer-— 
James Gray. Clashnichd replied in asked many questions abeut themselves 
the affirmative. ‘ Very well,” rejoined and their family, and particularly ofa 
— ‘they shall be tame enough son who had gone to sea when a boy, 
morrow. and whom they had long given over as 
From this specimen of Clashnichd dead. The landlady me Fait him to his 
the Ghost of Craig-Ailnaig’s expert- oom, and when she quitted him he put 
ness, it will be seen what a valuable , purse of gold into her hand, and de- 
acquisition her service provedto James sired her to take care of it till the morn- 
Gray and his young family; of which, jng_ pressed her affectionately by the 
however, they were teo speedily de- hand, and bade her good night. She re- 
ong by a most unfortunate accident. turmed to her husband, and shewed him 
rom the sequel of the story, and of ihe accursed gold: for its sake they 
which the foregoing is but an extract, joreeq to murder the traveller in his 
it appears, that poor Clashnichd was .j.65 which they accomplished, and 
but too deeply — ‘oe — A buried the body. In the morning early 
ziing propensities, w fon at — came two or three relations, and asked 
rendered her kin so = ous to thelr in 9 joyful tone for the traveller who 
human ac mer en f visiting hee badarrived the night before. ‘The old 
quently ~ ~! m o ~—s CF people seemed greatly confused, but 
friends much oftener than she was in- ¢aid that he had risen very early and 
vited, and, in the course of such visits, gone away. ‘ Impossible!” said the 
was never very scrupulous - making ‘elations. “It is your own son who 
—— pon Tp te wa witita has lately returned to France, ‘and is 
oon — hile engaged on aforag- Come to make happy the evening of 
in - sialon of rp tion - your days, and he resolved to lodge 
h s —— nter the Mill of Delnabo with you one night as a stranger, that 
jappened to enter the by he might see you unknown, and judge 
which wes tubahited yer y tina ga of your conduct towards wayfaring 
the milter’s somal. Pa 4 nee 0 mariners.”” Language would be in- 
Sate qutdives pe on ete competent to deseribe the horror of the 
8 able effluvia onalien from murderers, when they found that they 
which perhaps paral mat her visit. lad dyed their hands in the blood of 
With the usual inquiries after the health their pager’ = 5 they soorrne 
of a miller and ue ae, inl } eydiernr 9 ai rderers expiated their 
roceed: i e greatest fa- 
wailiartey signal belie to make Offence by being broken alive upon the 
herself comfortable at the expense of wheel. 








WAR. 
(From the German of Schiller.) 
In plains which had formerly possess- 
ed plenty and happiness, and over 
which thousands of people were 
spread, nothing but devastation was 
now to be seen; the fields, abandoned 
by the industrious husbandman, lay 
waste and uncultivated. and where a 
young crop or a smiling harvest ap- 
peared, a merch of soldiers destroyed 
the fruits of a twelvemonth’s labour. 
Burned castles and villages in ashes 
lay upon all sides, the melancholy ob- 
jects of contemplation, while their 
plundered inhabitants repaired to join 
an army of incendiaries, and retaliate 
upon their fellow-citizens that fate to 
which they themselves had been the 
first victims. In orderto avoid oppres- 
sion, recourse was had to violence. 
The towns groaned under the licen- 
tiousness of undisciplined garrisons, 
who squandered the property of the in- 
habitants, and exercised the utmost 
disorders. While the march of an 
army laid waste an entire country, or 
plundered it by winter-quarters or 
contributions, the industry of a whole 
year was effaced by the ravages of a 
month. The fate of such as had a 
garrison within their walls, or in their 
neighbourhood, was the most unhappy, 
because the victors trod in the footsteps 
of the vanquished, and no greater in- 
dulgence was to be expected from 
friends than from enemies, All these 
different calamities brought want and 
hunger to their utmost pitch, and the 
miseries of the latter years were in- 
creased by a sterility. The crowding 
of people in camps and quarters, want 
upon one side, and excess on the other, 
occasioned contagious  distempers, 
which were more fatal than the 
sword. All the bonds of social life 
were dissolved in this universal con- 
fusion: the respect for order, the fear 
of thelaws, the purity of morals and 
of religion, were bost under the weight 
of aniron sceptre. Anarchy and im- 
punity disdained every law, and men 
became ferocious according as their 
country was wasted. No situation was 
longer respected, no property was se- 
cured from plunder. The soldier, in a 
word, reigned, and that most brutal of 
despots. .often made his superiors ex- 
perience his own power. he 


METHOD OF GILDING LIVE 
FISH 





The following recipe for gilding live 
fish is from the posthumous -papers of 
Mr. Hooke. Put some Burgundy pitch 
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into a new earthern pot, and warm the 
vessel till it receives so much of the 
pitch as will stick round it; then strew 
some finely powdered amber over the 
pitch when growing cold; add a mix- 
ture of three pounds of linseed oil, and 
one pound of oil of turpentine, cover 
the vessel, and boil the contained ingre- 
dients over a gentle fire; grind the 
mixture as it is wanted, with so much 
pumice stone in fine powder as will 
reduce it~to the consistency of paint. 
When the fish has been wiped dry, this 
mixture is spread upon it, and the gold 
leaf Jaid over it, and gently pressed 
down, after which, the fish may be im« 
mediately put into the water, and the 
cement will harden, and be in no dan- 
ger of falling off. This may be per- 
formed upon cray-fish, carp, &c. with- 
out injuring the fish. 


Gseful Domestic Wints. 


Cautions against the Effects of Light- 
ning.—Many and often are the acci- 
dents occasioned by the effects of light- 
ning, some of which are altogether un- 
avoidable, but there are others which 
might in some measure be rendered 
harmless were proper preservatives 
used : the want of consideration as to its 
nature and phenomenon, often lead 
astray ; it shall be my endeavour to point 
out those effects, and the most likely 
methods of protection. The nature of 
lightning is uncontrovertably proved to 
be eleciricity, which was first disco- 
vered by Dr. Franklin, by means of 
an electrical kite, which he caused to 
be raised during the passage of a 
thunder cloud, when a piece of metal 
which he suspended at the end of the 
line, exhibited all the phenomenon 
which is produced by the. electrical 
machine 3 this and subsequent experi- 
ments led to greater proofs, and infalli- 
bly substantiated the cause and nature 
of lightning, and also the universality 
of the electric fluid. Lightning is the 
accumulation of great quantities of 
electric fluid; thus when a cloud be- 
comes surcharged with too great an 
abundance, on the approach of ano- 
ther less charged, or, as itis termed, 
negatively electrified, compared with 
the former, a discharge takes place 
between them, and the supcrabundance 
of the surcharged cloud is received by 
the less, and thus an equilibrium is 
produced ; thunder being the report 
produced by the sudden revolution or 
explosion. Thus lightning being al- 
ways disposed to discharge itself when 
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accumulated in great een it 
are if no other cloud is near, and 
if it approaches pretty near the earth, 
it discharges itself on the highest 
buildings or eminences: hence the 
utility of the conductors (invented by 
Dr. Franklin) attached to the highest 
part of a building and carried to the 
ground, or a pool of water where the 
fluid may be received with safety ; 
these being made with metal and 
pointed at the top, receive the fluid of 
the passing cloud without any injury 
to the building; this may be applied 
as the safest guard to all buildings 
whatsoever, attached to the masts of 
ships, &c. &c. The best precaution 
for the body must depend in some 
measure upon circumstances and situa- 
tion ;. when journeying or walking, 
should a person be overtaken by a 
storm, many run under trees to obtain 
shelter from the rain, and have thereby 
lost their lives, not considering that 
they attract the lightning; whereas 


_ they would be much safer were they 


to enter an open field or plain, permit- 
ting the rain to wet the surface of their 
bodies ; then there would be less dan- 
ger, owiug to the lowness of their 
situation; and the moisture of their 
clothes (should the lightning even there 
strike them) would in every probability 
carry off the electric fluid. Again, 
should a violent storm occur when in a 
building where the above-mentioned 
conductor is not used, the lowest part 
of the house will be the safest, the 
cellar, if any, safer still; but should 
the storm increase so as to appear 
dangerous, four wine bottles might be 
placed in the centre of the cellar, with 
a shutter placed on them, the bottles 
used as supports, glass not being a 
conductor of electric fluid, they will 
thus become insolated ; on this a person 
might recline and be free from danger. 
With these practical remarks the per- 
son must consider also local situation, 
surrounding buildings, whether in the 
centre of a plain or surrounded by 
trees, which if higher than the build- 
ing will first receive injury ; the lapse 
of time also between the flash and the 
consequent thunder clap, will also inti- 
mate the degree of danger. These 
short remarks, it is hoped, may be of 
‘use, and be instrumental in saving a 
fellow creature from a calamity fre- 


quently occasioned by either not know-- 


ing, or reflecting upon the phenomena 
of lightning, or the best modes of pro- 
tection, which these observations are 
offered in some measure to obviate. 
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The Gatherer. 


“ Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” — Wotton. 


TURKISH EPITAPH. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sir,—Permit me to offer you a poe- 
tical version of the beautiful ** Turkish 
Epitaph on a Child,’’"—which appeared 
in Number XXIII of your excellent 
Miscellany. 

EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 

Since none are eternal but God ! 

All must die sooner or late— 
In this world, I was but a bud, 

A rose-bud—but blighted by fate. 


To mansions of bliss, and of love, 

I soar from dominions of gloom, 
Transplanted to gardens above, 

Where flow’rs immortally bloom. 

M‘Puerson. 

The following epitaph on John Bailey, 
a poor ideot, who died in 1777, and was 
buried at Strathfieldsay, were written 
by the late Lord Rivers, and were in- 
tended as an inscription on a tombstone, 
the expense of which the servants of his 
Lordship wished to defray. 

Asleep beneath this humble stone 
Lies honest, harmless, simple Jobn, | 
Who free from guilty care and strife, 
Here clos’d his inoffensive life ; 

Unlike the great, his failings few, 

He practised alt the good he knew, 

And did no harm!—his only sia 

Was, that he lov’d a drop of gin ; 

Yet when his fav’rite was not near, 

Content he took a horn of beer. 

~~ little village nurs’d and bred 

him, 

And old Lord Rivers cloath’d and fed 
him ; 

*T was there he liv’d caress'd by all, 

The fav’ rite of the servant’s hall ; 

With them.-he ate his daily bread, 

They lov’d him living, mourn him 
dead, 

And now have kindly join’d to raise 

This little tombstone to his praise. 

Nor should the learned and the wise, 

Such humble merit e’er despise ; 

Who knows but John may have a place, 

Where wit dare never show its face ! 

Then farewell, John—God graat that 


we 
May harmless live and die—ifke thee. 





ON a FAT GENTLEMAN oF Oxrorp. 
When T—— walks the streets, the 
paviors cry, 
‘* God bless you, Sir!’’ and lay their 
rammers by. 
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IMPROMPTU ON A SLENDER MAN GCaR- 
RYING a GuN. 
Guns carried ramrods once, now in 
spite of puns, 
Things are reversed—see! ramrods 
+ carry guns. 


EPIGRAM. 
As aman and his horse had just tarried 


one day 

At an Inn, and the hostler was bringing 
some hay, 

Says the man ‘it must be very irksome 


ndeed,_ : 
With bits in their mouths for the horses 
ny ) 


t ° 

** Not at all,”’ says the hostler—“ unless 
I’m a sinner 

I've a bét in my mouth every day at my 
dinner.” 


When a steam vessel went out from 
a certain seaport town to meet his Ma- 
.jesty on his way to Scotland, a person 
remarked it! was a regular gull, as it 
‘was © generally supposed the owners 
knew the King’s vessel had previously 
. gone by. Yes, was the reply—that was 
a sea gull, 


Two Gentlemen going out to sea on 
a rough day, the one said to the other, 
we Shall certainly be sick ; a third re- 
plied, that would be a vast heaving. 


Lord ——, the other day, speaking 
of the marriages of the two sons of 
Sir Robert Peel, the great manufaeturer, 
the one to Lady Jane Lennox, the other 
to Lady Jane Manners, his M—y said, 
** yousee, my Lord, these Peels can’t 
leave off their Spinning-Jennies.” 


The Marquis de Voyer d’Argenson 
kept, for many years, Madamoiselle 
Jehan, an actress, at Ormeo, in 
Touraine, his country seat. She died, 
and as Christian burial wasnot then al- 
Jowed to players, the Marquis had her 

y burnt, and reduced to ashes, ina 
-¢ase of amyanthe (asbestos). As he 
was a great lover of chemistry, the 
idea then occurred to him of subjecting 
theashes to the operation of heat. By 
this means a small quantity of glass 
was produced, which he sent to his 
jeweller, with directions to make two 
rings, which was accordingly done. 
One ‘of those rings was in the posses- 
sion of the late M. dela Borde, Cham- 
berlain to Louis XVI. It appeared of 
eommon green glass. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.' 

We. can assure our correspondents 
that we are very grateful for their con- 
tinued kindness, and that it is our most 
anxious wish to insert such of their 
favours as are approved of, as early as 
possible; but the extent of our cot- 
respondence requires time, not only to 
allow for its insertion, but even to 
decide on its merits; and we beg that 
no young author will think his commu. 
nication actually rejected, because: it — 
has neither been inserted nor acknow- 
ledged. 
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Avbertisements. 


This Or published, 

THE DEBATE in both HOUSES 
of PARLIAMENT, on Monday Evening, April 
14,0n the AFFAIRS of FRANCE and SPAIN; 
with the SPEECHES of the Earl of LIVER. 
POOLand Mr. CANNING at full length, oe 
the whole of the PARLIAMENTAR Rog 
MENTS relating to that — subject. | 

Printed by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand. -; > 
Olas 


WALKER AND RUSSELL'S NEW SY; a 
TEM OF ARITHMETIC. a. 
This day is published, price 3s. bound, ‘ 
1, A NEW SYSTEM OF ARITHM 
on a Plan entirely original,'calculated to ab 
thelabour of the Tutor very considerably, ana 
fapttieate the progress of the Pupil. By. oo 


"1 sig 
2. AN EXPOSITION of the SYSTE D. 
ted, and sold at 2s. sealed up; which a 
lelivered only to Schoolmasters or Teachers, 
who apply personally, or by letter addressed & 
the publisher. Y 
3. WALKER’S NEW CIPHERING BOOK, 
on the same System. Part I. containing th 
Simple Rules; neatly printed in Script, on fine 
foolseap 4to. price 3s. ; 
4. WALKER’S NEW CIPHERING BOOK. 
Part II. containing the Compound Rules. Print 
ed uniformly with the above, price 4s. 
London: Published by J. SOUTER, at the 
School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yar. 


Of whom may be had, 7 

1. AN ANALYSIS of PENMANSHIP; @r 
NEW BRITISH PENMAN. _ Containing 
Rules and Observations on the Formation of 
each Letter; together with a Projection of the 
Text Alphabet,and some Specimens of Writing. 
For the Use of Schools, and you 
Dedicated to W. Thomson, Esq. W. M._ By.d. 
HILL, W.M. Master of the Acodeme. Brent- 
ford Butts. Oblong 8vo. half-hound, 5s. 

2. The afer ON se tor Alphabet, 
ey er y the same. . Is. 

A VARIETY of NEW COPY SLIPS, 
comprising Select Sentences from the best Eng- 
lish authors; each sufficient to fill a page in the 
Copy-Book, so that the Pupil cannot copy his 
own writing; and each will be found to. convey 
some useful information. By J. HILL. 
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Published by J. LIMBIRD, 335, Strand, 
(East end of Exeter 'Change); sold qiso.by 
all. Newsmen and Booksellers.---Printed ty 
T. DOLBY, 299, Strand. 














